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Why Run the Risk? 
ECORDS prove that fruit and farm crops are 


notoriously uncertain sources of income. Why 
increase that risk? 


By consistent spraying, avoid the peril of bad 


years due to bugs, worms, scale and blotch. 

Guard against expensive delays in spraying by 
using Deming time-tested equipment; our 40 years 
of specialized pump knowledge frees you from 
the high cost of ‘“‘experimenting.”’ 

Send for the Deming 1919 Catalog. The 16 
outfits there illustrated meet every kind of spraying 
need. The illustrations show you the latest, safest 
developments in pumps, accessories, nozzles and 
spray-guns. Gladly sent free on request. 

Ten cents (stamps or coin) will bring you 80- 
page guide book on spraying, spray mixtures and 
when to spray. 
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Purina Pig Chow is a highly 
nutritious feed, that secures rap- 
id development and greatest 
gain, because it is a scientific 
balance of concentrates that 
te build an abundance of bone, 
and put on fat and and flesh simultaneously. 


For this reason feeders everywhere are reporting to us high average 
weights attained in record time by feeding Purina Pig Chow. 


Purina Pig Chow 


is made only from corn, digester tank- 
age, cane molasses and alfalfa flour, with 
a trace of charcoal and salt. All pure 
ingredients—no screenings or cheap by- 
products used. 

Ask for our 48-page booklet, The Purina Weigh, 
fully illustrated. It will be sent on request. Our 
Research Department will be glad to furnish you 


with further information regarding this scientific 
fattening feed and quick developer. 


Purina Mills 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Sold only in Checkerboard bags 
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NATURE’S PARADOX 
Freely flowing, brightly glowing, 
With the sun upon its breast, 
Winds the stream adown the valley, 
Bright with many a blossom dressed; 
Halting never, gliding ever 
To its final ocean rest. 


Into shade and into sunshine, Type of peaceful life and quiet, 
Dark anon and bright again I would go as tranquilly 

Slip its waters, never weary Unperturbed adown life’s valley 
Of their journey to the main; From the mountains to the sea, 
Of their quest interminable Into death’s oblivient ocean 
For the ocean’s boundless plain. There to rest eternally. 


Leon A. Hausman. 
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Feeds With Public Formulas 


By E. S. SAVAGE 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 


the part of farmers for ready- 

mixed feeds. As this demand 
has increased, manufacturers have taken 
advantage of it, and there are now on 
the market a very large number of 
manufactured feeds for horses, dairy 
cattle, hogs, and poultry. Each manu- 
facturer has always taken the stand 
that if he kept his formula secret, he 
would have an advantage over his com- 
petitors. Our feed laws up to the pres- 
ent, except in very few states, have 
demanded nothing with respect to these 
manufactured feeds more than that the 
manufacturers state the names of the 
ingredients and guarantee the minimum 
percentage of protein, the minimum 
percentage of fat, and the maximum 
percentage of fiber. 

Along with the demand on the part 
of the farmer for ready-mixed feeds 
and with the willingness of the manu- 
facturers to supply this demand, an- 
other very great factor has come into 
the business. Many products of value 
have been manufactured from the 
cereal grains, from which there has 
arisen a large number of by-products, 
some of very high value and others of 
little or no value. A great many manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of the 
use of a manufactured feed as a vehicle 
by means of which the by-products of 
low feeding value could be worked off 
at a higher price than these by-products 
would bring if sold separately. 


T seems to be a demand on 


This has gone so far that it is very 
difficult indeed for a farmer to judge 
of the quality of a feed solely from the 
statements required in most states by 
law. 

For many years the writer has been 
working upon methods of obtaining 
brands of ready-mixed feeds on the 
market, the formulas of which should 
be public so that a farmer would know 
when he was purchasing the feed, not 
only what it contained but also the 
percentage of each ingredient. In a 
lecture before the American Feed 
Manufacturers at Chicago in May, 1914, 
the writer made the statement that the 
feed manufacturer who would put on 
the bag, or on the tag accompanying 
the bag, the exact formula according to 
which -the contents of the bag was 
mixed would have a very great selling 
and advertising advantage over his com- 
petitors. No manufacturer was willing 
to do this. Therefore the effort to work 
with the manufacturers to bring this 
about was dropped. At that time the 
writer considered very carefully the 
question of having the formulas of the 
feed required by law to be printed on 
the tag. This idea was given up be- 
cause there seemed to be no way of 
enforcing such a requirement. As will 
appear later in this paper, the authori- 
ties of New York State having the in- 
spection of feeds in hand have swung 
back to this means of attempting to 
control the evils of manufactured feeds. 
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When it was found that no feed manu- 
facturer was willing to take the bull 
by the horns and publish the formula 
in a’ public way, it was determined to 
try to bring this about by means of 
farmers’ organizations themselves. 
While this phase of the subject was 
being considered, the New York State 
Grange entered into a contract with the 
New York State Grange Purchasing 
Agency at Olean to buy and sell farm 
necessities. The writer decided that it 
would be well to interest the New York 
State Grange Purchasing Agency in 
having manufactured ready-mixed feed 
which could be distributed among the 
farmers of New York. The principle 
was that the formula of this feed should 
always be a public one. The New York 
State Grange Purchasing Agency was 
willing to cooperate with the College 
of Agriculture in adopting a formula, 
with the result that there was manu- 
factured and distributed by the New 
York State Grange Purchasing Agency 
a feed sold under the brand name, 
“Cornell Dairy Feed.” This feed was 
first manufactured according to For- 
mula No. 10 of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. It is not 
necessary to give the first formula 
adopted. 

At a later date the New York State 
Grange Purchasing Agency went out 
of business, and Godfrey & Sloane, Inc., 
of Olean, as successors to the New York 
State Grange Purchasing Agency, con- 
tinued to manufacture “Cornell Dairy 
Feed.” The College of Agriculture has 
continued to cooperate with this firm 
in helping them to get good formulas. 
“Cornell Dairy Feed’ is now manu- 
factured according to Formula No. 11 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

Cornell Dairy Feed. Formula No. 11 

100 lbs. wheat bran. 

100 lbs. barley feed. 

400 lbs. hominy. 

400 lbs. oilmeal. 

400 lbs. gluten feed. 

200 Ibs. 36% cottonseed meal. 

400 lbs. ground oats. 

This feed is guaranteed to contain 
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20% protein, 6% fat, and not to exceed 
9% fiber. 

A little later it seemed desirable to 
Godfrey & Sloane to sell a high class 
dairy feed with molasses. The College 
of Agriculture furnished Formula No. 
12 for this purpose. This feed is called 
“Cornell Dairy Feed with Molasses.” 
The guarantee is the same as that of 
“Cornell Dairy Feed.” 

Corhell Dairy Feed with Molasses 

Formula No. 12 

100 lbs. wheat bran. 

100 lbs. barley feed. 

100 lbs. hominy. 

400 lbs. oilmeal. 

400 lbs. gluten feed. 

300 lbs. 36% cottonseed meal. 

300 lbs. ground oats. 

300 lbs. molasses. 

In the spring of 1917 the Dairymen’s 
League decided to have manufactured 
for its members a ready-mixed dairy 
feed with a known formula. The 
League asked the College of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with it in the same 
way as has been the practice of the 
College in cooperating with all manu- 
facturers. As the result of this work, 
there was put on the market “Dairy- 
men’s League Dairy Feed.” It has been 
necessary to write for the League three 
formulas, Formulas No. 20, No. 21, and 
No. 22. It is not necessary to write 
out these formulas in detail, because 
at the present time the ‘“Dairymen’s 
League Dairy Feed” is not being manu- 
factured and distributed. This is due 


to the fact that the Dairymen’s League- 


has had all that it could do to take care 
of the sale of the milk of its members. 
The League has not had the time to 
develop an organization for the manu- 
facture and sale of feeds. 

In 1918 the New York State Grange 
Exchange was formed with headquar- 
ters at Syracuse. As soon as the Ex- 
change was well established, it was de- 
cided to manufacture a ready-mixed 
dairy feed. This feed is known as the 
“Grange Exchange Dairy Feed” and is 
manufactured according to the New 
York State College of Agriculture’s 
formula No. 100. The guarantee for 
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this feed is 20% protein, 4% fat, and 
not to exceed 9% fiber. 
Grain Exchange Dairy Feed 
Formula No. 100 

100 lbs. wheat bran. 

300 lbs. ground oats. 

400 lbs. gluten feed. 

200 lbs. ground barley. 

400 lbs. corn feed meal. 

300 lbs. oilmeal. 

300 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

Therefore, there are now being manu- 
factured and distributed in New York 
State three feeds manufactured accord- 
ing to formulas furnished and approved 
by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. These three feeds are “Cor- 
nell Dairy Feed,” “Cornell Dairy Feed 
with Molasses,” and “Grange Exchange 
Dairy Feed.” Thus it is possible for 
any farmer who wishes to purchase a 
ready-mixed feed to buy a feed with a 
known formula. The price of these 
feeds with known formulas compare 
favorably with feeds of like character 
having secret formulas. 


Rules and Regulations for the Manufac- 
ture and Sale of Animal Feeding 
Stuffs in the State of New York 


During the past year the New York 
State Food Commission has established 
a bureau of animal feeding stuffs and 
put Dr. E. H. Porter in charge of this 
bureau. Dr. Porter and his assistants 
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made a study of the situation and came 
to the conclusion that additional regu- 
lations having the effect of law should 
be put into effect thru his bureau to aid 
in the control of the quality of manu- 
factured feeds sold to farmers in this 
state. As a result of this work of Dr. 
Porter and others, the New York State 
Food Commission, on November 25, 
1918, adopted the following rules and 
regulations: 


RULE 1. The materials herein below 
listed, being of low feeding value, and 
the use of one or more of them in the 
manufacture of concentrated commer- 
cial feeding stuffs and the sale in New 
York State without a statement of the 
amount of such materials contained 
therein having resulted in unfair prac- 
tices and unreasonable and excessive 
prices, the sale of concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuffs in New York 
State containing one or more of such 
materials is hereby made subject to the 
rules herein contained. 

Damaged feeding material reduced in 
feeding value or rendered unwholesome. 

Mill, elevator, boat or other sweep- 

ings or dust. 

Buckwheat hulls. 

Cottonseed hulls. 

Peanut hulls. 

Peanut shells. 

Rice hulls. 

Oat hulls. 

Corn cobs, ground. 

Cocoa shells. 

Clipped oat by-product. 

Ground or unground hulls, screenings, 

(Continued on page 90) 









The Truth About Tractors 


By D. S. FOX, ‘13 


Assistant Professor of Agronomy at the Pennsylvania State College 


N economic study of tractors was 
A made last summer by the Divi- 
sion of Farm Management of 
the Pennsylvania State College. The 
object of the study was to secure data 
as to the actual cost of tractor opera- 
tion under farm conditions and to study 
the conditions that affect the cost of 
operation. 

Description of farms studied. The 
survey was conducted in central and 
southeastern Pennsylvania. The farms 
studied had an average of 123 acres of 
crops, or nearly twice as many as the 
average farm for the region studied. 
The size varied from 41 to 278 
acres of crops. The type of farming 
was largely general. The topography 
varied from level to hilly. The soil was 
rather heavy loam. On several of the 
farms there were rock outcrops that 
were a more or less serious menace to 
plowing. 

Cost and life of tractor. The average 
cost of the 54 tractors was $959. There 
was a wide variation in the cost of 
different makes of the same horsepower 
due to a difference in quality. There 
was also a wide variation in the cost of 
the same make and horsepower due to 
the general increase in prices. The 
average value of the 54 tractors was 
$794. This represents the average in- 
‘vestment for the year studied. 

‘ The average estimated life of the 
tractor was 8.1 years. The range of 
‘the estimates was 3 to 15 years. The 
average tractor had been used 1.5 years. 
None in the study had been used more 
than 4 years. 

Cost of Operation 

The cost of operating the tractor was 
considered under three headings, Fuel 
cost, Labor cost, and Overhead or 
Other cost. 

Fuel. The average fuel cost for all 
tractors was $119.44 or $2.36 per ten 
hour day. The fuel cost for the gaso- 
line tractors was $3.32 per ten hour 


day and $2.06 for kerosene tractors. 
The approximate cost was $.12 for 
kerosene and $.25 for gasoline. In 
starting the kerosene tractors, about 
$.02 worth of gasoline was consumed 
per day. The fuel was delivered to the 
farm in all but four cases. 

Labor. The operator’s labor was 
estimated to be worth $.25 per hour. 
The average cost of operating the 
tractor 50.6 days was $126.48. The 
amount of work done by the tractor 
varied from 15.3 days to 117.8 days. 
For each ten hour day, one hour was 
consumed in filling with fuel and water, 
oiling and adjusting, and nine hours in 
actual work. The kind of work done is 
shown in the following table. About 40 
per cent of the total work was belt 
work. This is probably above the usual 
demands of the eastern farmer. In 
addition to the wood sawing and feed 
grinding found on most eastern farms, 
these farms had an abundance of corn 
stalks to cut or shred and in many cases 
owned a small thresher. 

Table 1. Kind and amount of work 
done per tractor, 54 farms, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917-18. 


meee Sencter Werk... .......... 31.0 
a 19.6 
Zoe. Gee Work......-...<... 9.0 
NNN NI so ane een aceces 50.6 


Overhead Cost. The overhead cost 
includes all other costs such as repairs, 
oil, labor, interest, depreciation, and use 
of buildings. 

The item for repairs was small on 
most farms as the tractors were new. 
Repairs costing $100 or more were re- 
ported on four farms. The highest was 
$150. The average cost of repairs was 
$24.36. 

All farmers used cylinder oil and hard 
oil, and many used a heavy oil for the 
gears. The average tractor used 54.4 
gallons of cylinder oil or a little over 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Potato Planting Machinery in New York 


By E. V. HARDENBURG 





Instructor of Farm Crops at Cornell University 


cost of potato production is that 
of planting the crop. Until the 
advent of mechanical planters, it was 
necessary to open the furrow, drop the 


O"- of the principal items in the 


by hand. The same proportions are 
approximately true for Wisconsin, while 
in Michigan considerably less than one- 
half of the acreage is machine 
planted. 





A Type of Potato Planter That Seems to Fulfill All Requirements as a Labor, 
Time, and Money Saver for This State 


seed, distribute the fertilizer, and cover 
the seed as successive operations. Hand 
planting is still in vogue in European 
countries where human labor is rela- 
tively cheaper and per capita land area 
relatively smaller, but the rising cost of 
labor augmented by war industries has 
resulted in a constantly increasing use 
of mechanical potato planters in this 
country. On the basis of the practice 
of about 1300 potato growers in New 
York, approximately 75 per cent of the 
acreage in our four principal potato 
areas is planted by machine planters, 
the remaining 25 per cent being planted 


Per cent of farms 


Method . 
so planting 
Hand 79.6 
Machine | 20.5 


The extent to which potatoes are 
planted by machine is determined by 
such factors as: (1) size of potato acre- 
age per farm; (2) cost of labor; (3) 
desirability of planting in checks or in 
drills; and (4) prevalence of stone or 
stumps in the field. 

Machine versus Hand Planting 

A study by the writer of comparative 
costs of machine and hand planting on 
360 potato farms in Steuben County in 
1912 revealed the fact that machine 
planting is the more economical on farms 
producing five acres or more of this crop. 
The figures in the first table show the 


Machine cost | Total cost 
per acre 


Labor cost 


per acre per acre 


$2.68 $2.68 


$1.57 $ .40 $1.97 
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prevalence of the two methods and their 
comparative cost in Steuben County. 

It is often claimed by advocates of 
the two-man planter that better yields 
are the result of the more perfect stand 








with hand planting. Somewhat straight- 


‘er rows are also to be expected from 


machine planting. " 
Two-man versus One-man Planters 
Several brands of mechanical planters 





Average Average life Average annual 
Type initial cost in years depreciation 
Platform  9733—~Cié<“‘<“;}”;!#~*:é~<CS~*«d $4.68 
Picker 60.11 13:5 4.70 
Average $64.41 14:5 | $469 





possible from this type, and that there 
is the further advantage of no possibility 
of injury to seed pieces, which some- 
times occurs with the one-man type. 
The results from the use of both types 
on 635 potato farms in four potato 


sections of New York prove with 
but one slight exception, that for 
Long Island, the yields per acre 


were higher in the case of the crops 
planted with the two-man planters. The 
differences in average yield per acre of 
10 to 15 bushels for three of these 
regions cannot be attributed to a larger 
amount of seed planted, because the 
rates of planting were almost identical. 

These figures show machine planting 
to be cheaper than hand planting by 71 
cents per acre. However, the fact that 
about two-thirds of the growers in this 
region prefer to plant in check-rows 
on account of greater ease in weed con- 
trol by cross cultivation, precludes any 
conclusion that it is always desirable to 
plant by machine. Mechanical planters 
are not equipped to plant in check- 
rows. 

Aside from the more obvious advan- 
tages of saving in labor cost, there are 
several other advantages in the use of 
machine planters. No extra labor is 
necessary for marking out rows, be- 
cause the marker is carried by the 
planter. Nearly all planters carry hop- 
pers equipped to distribute the ferti- 
lizer in the row at the time of planting. 
The fact that the seed piece is dropped 
into moist soil and immediately covered, 
precludes any possibility of drying in 
the open furrow, as is too often true 


are now on the market but only two dis- 
tinct types have so far been evolved. 
One of these requires but one man to 
operate, the seed pieces being auto- 
matically picked from a hopper by picker 
hooks on a rotary reel and delivered 
into a boot which guides it into the fur- 
row. Such a planter is often referred 
to as a picker planter. The other type 
requires two men for operation, the 
seed pieces being automatically de- 
livered onto a horizontal revolving disc 
which is sectioned to accommodate 
pieces singly. As the pieces are thus 
carried toward the aperture for delivery 
into the furrow, the second man sees to 
it that one and only one piece is carried 
in each section. By virtue of the extra 
man, there should be no missing hills 
in the resulting stand of potatoes unless 
there is dormant or diseased seed. 


With the use of fairly large seed 
pieces and the planter in good working 
order, the one-man planter may give 
almost as good results as the two-man 
planter; also its initial cost is usually 
somewhat less than that of the platform 
type. In the second table are shown 
the comparative costs, life and deprecia- 
tion of the two types on 67 farms in 
Steuben County in 1912. 

From the weight of evidence available 
to date, it appears that the use of potato 
planting machinery is increasing rapidly 
in New York along with other labor-sav- 
ing devices, and that to a slight extent 
the results from the two-man or plat- 
form type seem to _ justify the 
present predominance of this type in 
regions of New York outside of Long 
Island. 
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The Dairymen's League 


‘Its Early History. Some of its Accomplishments, and Present Problems 






By H. E, BABCOCK 
Assistant Professor and State Leader of County Agents 


men’s League movement started, 

credit is generally given to O. W. 
Mapes—sometimes known as ‘Mapes, 
the Hen Man’’—of Middletown, Orange 
County, for originating the idea of the 
Dairymen’s League in its present form. 
In June, 1903, at an Orange County 
Pomona Grange meeting, a resolution 
had been adopted to appoint a milk com- 
mittee to consist of a member from each 
subordinate Grange. This committee 
was appointed, and articles of associa- 
tion were drawn and the constitution 
and by-laws adopted under the name of 
“The United Dairymen.” Three years 
later at another Orange County Pomona 
Grange meeting, a resolution was intro- 
duced by Milton Lane providing for the 
appointment of another committee to 
confer with the New York Milk Ex- 
change for the purpose of securing 
representation in this then acknowl- 
edged price-making body for market 
milk in New York City. This committee 
consisted of Albert Manning, Charles 
H. Tuttle, Jesse Bull, George Hyatt, 
and John Y. Jerow. The committee 
conferred with the Borden Company on 
September 4 and met a committee from 
the Exchange on the afternoon of the 
same day. After this conference the 
secretary of the Milk Exchange com- 
mittee advised the Dairymen’s commit- 
tee that they could not legally confer 
on prices with a committee of the 
Grange, which represented all branches 
of agriculture, and had no authority as 
an organization to sell milk for the 
dairymen. 

Grange Fathers the Movement. At 
this point, Mr. Mapes made his sugges- 
tion of the League in its present form. 
With some changes the plan was recom- 
mended by the milk committee to the 
Orange County Pomona Grange. On 
March 6, 1907, it was adopted, the Po- 


I Orange County where the Dairy- 


mona Grange undertaking to father the 
movement until 500 signatures were 
secured. In this preliminary organiza- 
tion only 10 cents of the 25 cents per 
cow was collected, as it was deemed 
useless to proceed further unless at least 
500 dairymen would endorse the move- 
ment. It was agreed that, if this number 
of subscribers could be secured, a tem- 
porary organization would be formed. 

In December, 1906, Mr. Manning was 
elected Master of the Orange County 
Pomona Grange and thereby became the 
ex-officio member of the milk committee. 
He then appointed Past-Master John Y. 
Jerow as chairman—thereby keeping 
the same committee on the job. The 
necessary 500 subscribers had already 
been secured thru the efforts of Granges 
in Orange, Ulster, and Sullivan counties 
in New York State, and in Sussex 
County in New Jersey. On August 24, 
1907, at a meeting in Middletown a 
temporary organization with 691 mem- 
bers, controlling 14,719 cows, was or- 
ganized. This meeting divorced the 
association from the Grange. A con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted 
under the name of the “Dairymen’s 
League.”’ In this temporary organiza- 
tion, it was provided that when 50,000 
cows were secured, a permanent or- 
ganization should be formed. 

The League Incorporates. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1907, it was voted to incor- 
porate under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, and Albert Manning was 
chosen secretary. The articles of in- 
corporation were filed at Trenton, New 
Jersey, on October 4, 1907. Active or- 
ganization was undertaken under the 
direction of the secretary, and the terri- 
tory was extended as fast as funds and 
men to organize were available. In 
1910, the 50,000 cows necessary to form 
the permanent organization had been 
secured, and on June 29, 1910, a meet- 
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ing was held at which delegates were 
present from fourteen counties in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. By-laws were adopted 
and the following officers were elected: 
John Y. Jerow, president; W. D. Hag- 
gardy, vice-president; Albert Manning, 
secretary; and L. M. Harden, treasurer. 
On August 4, 1910, the first meeting of 
the board of directors was held in 
Middletown, New York. 


League Grows Rapidly. By 1913, 
subscriptions had been received for over 
100,000 cows, and by September, 1914, 
the number reached was 187,526. Sev- 
eral attempts had been made during this 
time by the officers of the League to 
secure a conference with milk distribu- 
tors in order to gain recognition in 
establishing the price to be paid to pro- 
ducers. The stronger the organization 
became, the less cordially were sugges- 
tions from its officers received. By the 
fall of 1914, the situation became tense 
and diplomatic relations with the dealers 
neared the breaking point. Cool heads, 
realizing the task before the League, 
advised making progress slowly and so 
the whole efforts of the officers were 
aimed at building up the organization. 

In 1916, rumors began to creep in 
from Illinois of the success of the Chi- 
cago milk producers in their struggle to 
obtain fair prices from the large com- 
panies in that district. This stimulated 
the League membership to a renewed 
interest in their own organization, and 
meetings of the directors were held in 
May, June, and July, at Albany, Syra- 
cuse, and Middletown. Finally, Mr. W. 
J. Kittles of Chicago was invited to ad- 
dress the League members. He did this 
at two meetings. His forceful and elo- 
quent presentation of the Chicago suc- 
cess aroused the farmers in southeastern 
New York. An equally determined 
group sprang up in Chenango County, 
led by H. J. Kershaw, now a member of 
the League executive committee. 

The board of directors instructed the 
executive committee, composed of R. 
D. Cooper, F. H. Thompson, Frank 
Sherman, and President Jerow and Sec- 
retary Manning, ex-officio members, to 
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formulate plans whereby the farmers 
could establish the price they should re- 
ceive for their milk. The New York 
State Department of Foods and Markets 
was made the selling agent, with the 
reservation that all contracts for the 
sale of milk were to be executed by the 
executive committee. A popular cam- 
paign to arouse interest was opened up 
with a state-wide meeting which was 
held in Utica on September 6 and at- 
tended by approximately one thousand 
dairymen. League secretaries were 
stimulated to collect assessments of 25 
cents a cow, and dealers were notified 
that they could buy their milk from the 
Executive Committee of the Dairymen’s 
League, which had taken up its office 
with the Department of Foods and 
Markets at 204 Franklin street, New 
York City. 

The 1916 Strike. Few dealers took 
advantage of the opportunity to buy 
milk previous to October 1, and as the 
result, on that date, which was Sunday 
morning, most of the farmers who had 
consigned their milk to be sold by the 
League executive committee, ceased to 
deliver it. The supply in New York 
City grew less and less, until by the fol- 
lowing Thursday scarcely ten per cent 
of the milk from the normal source of 
supply was being received in the city. 
The dealers attempted in every way to 
wear out the dairymen and force them 
to sell their milk as individuals. Milk 
was shipped into New York City by 
dealers from Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Colebrook, New Hampshire, 
Auburn, Maine, and points in Canada. 
After a fourteen days’ battle, which saw 
the elevation of R. D. Cooper, chairman 
of the executive committee, to the 
presidency of the League, the dealers 
recognized the League and bought their 
milk from its executive committee. 


Dairymen’s Success Far Reaching. 
The success of the dairymen in this 
initial effort to sell collectively stimu- 
lated all branches of agriculture in the 
state. It also seemed to give a new life 
to movements for the development and 
improvement of agricultural conditions. 
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This has been remarked upon again and 
again by rural merchants, bankers, ex- 
tension specialists, and others interested 
in country life. 

Since its success in 1916, the League 
has increased its membership rapidly, 
has put into force the collection of one 
cent a hundred on the milk that is sold 
thru it—which has provided it with 
ample funds—and has established a 
well-equipped headquarters in New 
York City. 


Useful During the War. During the 
war, the organization proved useful not 
only to dairymen but to milk distribu- 
tors and to consumers. Thru its officers, 
it kept constantly in touch with the 
Food Administration and gave it reli- 
able advice on the milk situation. The 
policy of the League as to prices during 
the war was to keep them down to the 
lowest possible point consistent with 
maintaining production. This point was 
held to be the cost of production plus a 
fair profit. In figuring the cost of pro- 
duction, the much discussed Warren 
Formula was used, and the prices as to 
feed, labor, and the like, were gathered 
thru disinterested agencies. The fairness 
of this method appealed to most Food Ad- 
ministration officials appointed to handle 
the milk situation, and while it took a 
long fight to establish the cost of pro- 
duction basis, the League finally won 
out at the closing months of the war. 


Dealers Try to Break League. With 
the close of the war, government control 
of milk was discontinued. A move was 
promptly made by the New York City 
Milk Conference Board, with the appar- 
ent cooperation of certain New York 
City officials, to break up the League as 
an organization. This fight lasted dur- 
ing a great part of January, and after 
interference by Governor Smith, was 
finally settled in favor of the League. 
It demonstrated again the ability of 
dairymen to stick together, and again 
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greatly stimulated the cooperative spirit 
among farmers in the state. 

Future Problems. From the fall of 
1916 to the present time, the Dairymen’s 
League has amply justified its existence 
as a protective agency for dairymen and 
has demonstrated its ability to function 
effectively along this line. Beyond fur- 
nishing protection, however, it has as 
yet done but little to solve the milk 
situation. This is recognized by prac- 
tically everyone interested in the 
League. The next move, therefore, will 
undoubtedly be something along the line 
of the conversion of the League into a 
Milk Marketing Association. Experi- 
ence gained in the two disagreements 
with the dealers proves conclusively that 
to meet them on anywhere near equal 
grounds, dairymen must own the ship- 
ping stations and the facilities, such as 
cans, for shipping milk. 

Experience in the monthly price set- 
ting during the last two years has also 
proven that the surplus milk question 
must be handled by the League itself, 
if it is to secure the maximum returns 
for its members. By “surplus” is meant 
that milk which is not used in New York 
City as market milk but which must be 
manufactured into some dairy product. 
Dealers claim that they lose money on 
surplus milk. The dairymen are unable 
to meet their arguments. The solution 
is to remove the surplus from considera- 
tion, sell the milk distributors what 
market milk they need, manufacture the 
surplus, and prorate the returns. 

A Milk Marketing Association large 
enough to handle the supply and its sur- 
plus for New York City will be the 
largest cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion ever formed. Three years ago, such 
an organization would have been nothing 
more than a wild dream. Today, under 
the protecting influence of the Dairy- 
men’s League, it can be put across to 
the ultimate advantage of both producer 
and consumer. 
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T is said that after a war a period of 
| depression follows, and evidently this 
period of depression has extended even 
to the College of Agriculture. We believe 
that this is primarily due to a very notice- 
able lack of that vague, intangible thing 
called “college spirit."” We miss that feel- 
ing of college pride and that spirit of unity 
for which the college is justly famous. As 
a concrete example, simply review the mat- 
ter of elections on February 17. Approxi- 
mately eighteen per cent of the student 
body voted at these elections—a rather 
accurate indication that only eighteen per 
cent of the students are interested in keep- 
ing up the college activities. 

It is true that most of the students have 
an unusually heavy program this year; but, 
nevertheless, let us all get together and 
work hard to bring back that college spirit. 
Then when we have another “Ag. Get- 
together” or any college activity, instead 
of eighteen per cent, let us have a hundred 
per cent backing by the students. 


HERE is need for legislative action 
T to establish a definite building pro- 
gram for the new College buildings. 

That the need is decidedly urgent, the 
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Alumni of more recent years can readily 
say, and for the further growth and un- 
hindered development of our departments, 
the Plant Industry Building should be 
built at once. 

This building will house the depart- 
ments of Plant Pathology, Botany, and 
Plant Breeding. 

At the present time, the Plant Path- 
ology Department has its quarters in the 
basement of Bailey Hall in rooms that re- 
The light 
is poor, the ventilation merely incidental, 
and conveniences entirely lacking. The 
laboratory requires constant use of the mic- 
roscope, all of which must be done under 
artificial light. The departmental library 
is underneath the auditorium in a place 


semble the ancient catacombs. 


scarcely large enough for a man to turn 
around in. 

The Department of Botany is crowded 
in the made over attic of the Agronomy 
Building. As nearly every student in the 
College of Agriculture must study Botany 
at some time or another, a great deal of 
laboratory space is needed, but under the 
present conditions little is available. 

The case of the Plant Breeding Depart- 
ment is different; its present quarters are 
ideal but unfortunately are needed by For- 
estry, for whom they were originally built. 
So the Plant Breeding Department must 
go elsewhere. 

The plan of the Plant Industry Build- 
ing provides for a building two hundred 
and seventy feet long and composed of a 
central portion with two adjoining wings. 
The plan already has been prepared and 
approved by the state architect before the 
heavy war expenses of the last two years 
came up. But that much is done. Now 
the trustees are asking for the erection of 
the central portion at once, and a bill 
appropriating $350,000 for this purpose 
is now before the legislature. 
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On February 15 John Lemuel Stone, 
74, of the department of farm practice, 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
retired from his position on the staff of 
the College. His retirement comes as 
a reward for long, faithful, and effect- 
ive service. 

John L. Stone was born July 6, 1852, 
near Waverly, in the township of Abing- 
ton, Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania. 
He entered Cornell University in 1870 
by examination and registered as a spe- 
cial student. His chief teachers were 
Professors Caldwell, Prentiss, and Mc- 
Candless, the latter being succeeded by 
Professor I. P. Roberts in 1873. He was 
graduated in 1874 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture. After gradua- 
tion he returned to the home farm and 
entered into partnership with his father. 

John L. Stone came to Ithaca at the 
direct invitation of Professor Roberts 
to act as his assistant. According to 
official records he served as assistant 
from 1897 to 1903; then as assistant 
professor from 1903 to 1907; and as 
professor since 1907 to the date of his 
retirement. On coming to Cornell he 
taught a short time as the associate of 
“Uncle” John W. Spencer, until he had 
his first real touch with New York farm- 
ers during the sugar beet harvest of 
1897. All later developments in exten- 
sion activities were the result of his ob- 
servations of actual needs, particularly 
in connection with the growing of beans, 
buckwheat, potatoes, and alfalfa. His 
bulletins on beans and on buckwheat 
were the first of their kind published in 
this country. 


(Continued on page 104) 
















































The Twelfth Annual Farmers’ Week 
at Cornell closed February 14 with a 
total registration of over forty-three 
hundred visitors. It was the largest 
registration ever recorded for Farmers’ 
Week, the former record being 3448 in 
1917. 


It was after the Christmas holi- 
days when the Kermis Committee 
decided it was possible to present 
a play this year as usual. Announce- 
ment was made and a_ competition 
opened to undergraduates, but no satis- 
factory material being received, it 
seemed probable that the usual program 
must be abandoned. At this juncture 
E. B. Sullivan, 718, returned from the 
service and proposed to write a play, 
“The Field of Honor,’’ within a week. 
He submitted the manuscript on time, 
and it was accepted immediately. Then 
followed two weeks of rehearsal under 
the supervision of Professor Everett, to 
whose untiring coaching the success of 
the production is due. 

The “Field of Honor’ deals with a 
problem which occurred in hundreds of 
farm homes after the United States 
entered the war. “Bob” Stone, a 
farmer’s son, found he must choose be- 
tween enlisting in the army or staying 
on the farm where also he could serve 
his country, but in another way. The 
first course seemed the only one for a 
red-blooded American, but the other 
course appealed to his cold reason and 
his love for his father. His first im- 
pulse to enlist was overcome, and he 
stayed at home but was soon drafted 
(Continued on page 102) 
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In order to guard against the tex- 
tiles of inferior quality, a _  gen- 
eral knowledge of the manufacture and 
adulteration of textile fibers is neces- 
sary; and such knowledge will enable 
the housewife to obtain better value and 
better satisfaction for the time, money, 
and energy expended. 


Tests for Cotton Adulteration. 

Chemicals used in bleaching and in 
stamping designs on cotton fabrics often 
weaken the fiber to such an extent that 
cloth may become almost worthless if 
it is allowed to lie on the shelf for some 
time before being used. This is more 
likely to be true of cheap grades of cot- 
ton, since less care is used in their 
manufacture than in the manufacture 
of fine cloths. 

When cloth that has been adulterated 
is held to the light the meshes are seen 
to be filled with sizing. 

If sizing has been used to a great ex- 
tent, a piece of cloth rubbed briskly 
will show white powder. 

If cloth is thoroly boiled for a few 
minutes the filling will dissolve out. 

Boiling and rubbing will remove the 
calendered polish from the _ so-called 
linens and mercerized cottons. 

If a sample that is thot to have been 
weakened by the action of bleaching 
chemicals is torn, its weakness will be 
easily detected. 

Linen Adulterations. Damasks and 
dress linens often contain large per- 
centages of mercerized or calendered 

(an imitation of mercerized) cotton. It 
is difficult to distinguish between the 
two when they are starched and well 
finished, so that the buyer is often de- 
ceived. 

Tests for Adulteration. Linen threads 
break with an uneven, pointed end, 


Hints on Choosing Textiles 
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whereas cotton threads break with an 
even-tufted end. 

If cotton and linen fabrics are briskly 
rubbed between the fingers, the surface 
of the linen will be smooth, while the 
surface of the cotton will be rough ow- 
ing to the many ends of short fibers. 

A drop of olive oil, or any similar oil, 
may be placed on a sample of cloth to 
be tested and the cloth laid between two 
blotters. If the cloth is linen the spot 
will be translucent; if it is cotton the 
spot will appear opaque. 

Wool Adulterations. Since the de- 
mand for raw wool greatly exceeds the 
supply, various means are used to adul- 
terate the fabrics. Many of the wool 
garments on the market today are made 
of shoddy, which consists of odds and 
ends obtained from the factory, the 
tailor, and the rag-picker—almost any 
wool fiber, long enough to have two 
ends, is used in making woolens. The 
use of shoddy makes it possible for the 
supply of woolen goods to be as large 
as it is today. If new wool alone were 
used, the supply of materials would be 
so far below the demand that many per- 
sons would have to go without warm 
woolen clothing. 

The objection to the use of shoddy 
is that often materials sold for high 
prices and supposed to be of new wool 
are made for the most part from old, 
short wool, and the customer is not re- 
ceiving what he asks and pays for. 
Besides, the materials made from a 
large percentage of shoddy are not so 
durable as those made from new wool, 
altho they are as warm as, if not warmer 
than, those from closely woven new 
wool. 

Cotton, treated to appear like wool, is 

(Continued on page 106) 
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88, B. S. A.—G. D. Brill, who taught 
agriculture in China after leaving Cor- 
nell and was later manager of the farm 
of the late Seth Lowe, is now manager 
of a large farm in New Jersey. 


90, B. S.; ’96, M. S. A.—L. C. Cor- 
bett, horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. D. A., lectured on 
Thursday of Farmers’ Week on “Some 
Vegetable Problems in New York 
State.” 


98, B. S.—H. H. Albertson was back 
for Farmers’ Week and told the “com- 
pet” of the old days when Morrill Hall 
was the home of the College of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Albertson is the owner of 
peach orchards at Burlington, New Jer- 
sey. 

’99, B. S.—Herman E. Clark is en- 
gaged in mining in Nevada, but his per- 
manent address is still! § Central avenue. 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 


04, W. C.—W. L. Markham, who was 
an instructor in the department of dairy 
industry in 1908, and has lately been 
manager of the Erie County Farm 
Bureau, has gone to Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Markham and W. W. Warsaw, who 
was formerly assistant professor of soil 
technology at the college, have formed 
the firm of Warsaw and Markham to sell 
the Wheat tractor thruout Iowa and 
Illinois. 

705, B. S. A.—C. A. Rogers, who was 
formerly a professor in the department 
of poultry husbandry, gave a number of 
lectures during Farmers’ Week. He is 
now running his poultry farm at Bergen. 


C5, B. S—R. C. Simpson is engaged 
in business with his father in the Simp- 
son Nurseries, Monticello, California. 
06, B. S—Gilbert H. Tucker gave a 






































talk at the college during Farmers’ 
Week. He is now vice-president of the 
State Agricultural Society at Albany. 


708, Sp.—D. W. Working, who did 
work in the department of plant breed- 
ing in 1908, stopped off in Ithaca for 
a few days while on his way to Arizona 
where he is to be director of the state 
experiment station. 


708, B. S—G. W. Bush returned to 
the Hill for Farmers’ Week. He is 
agent in Oneida County. 


09, B. S—G. W. Meyer is running 
the home farm at Ovid Center. 


710, B. S.—N. R. Peet, who is now 
county agent for Niagara County, was 
back on the Hill for the Farmers’ Week 
conferences. 


710, B. S.—R. J. Shepherd is engaged 
in general farming on the old homestead 
near Batavia. 

711, B. S.—H. N. Humphrey was in 
town as a Farmers’ Week guest. He is 
agricultural agent in Steuben County. 


712, B. S.—H. B. Knapp is director of 
the State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill. 


712, B. S.—Professor John Bently, Jr., 
of the forestry department is on leave 
of absence. He is touring thru the west- 
ern states, visiting the national forests 
and experiment stations. 


’12—-Edward L. Bernays is now in 
Paris. He is doing work with the Com- 
mittee on Publi: Information, of the 
Peace Conferen:.. 

13, B. S.—B. H. Frary has a farm of 
one hundred and thirty acres near 
Homer. He is in the dairy business, and 
also raises potatoes and cabbage for the 
market. 
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713, B. S.—A. C. Fraser has returned 
to his position as instructor in the de- 
partment of plant breeding. He had 
been in the service for over a year as a 
sergeant major attached to the head- 
quarters company of the 36th Field Ar- 
tillery stationed at Camp Anderson, 
Alabama. 


713, B. S.—F. C. Smith has been ap- 
pointed extension specialist in poultry. 
He was until recently county agent in 
Allegany County. 

13, B. S—J. M. Hurley is agent in 
Washington County. 

713, B. S.—George C. Supplee is now 
in the employ of The Dry Milk Company. 
He is also director of the research 
laboratory which is located at Adams. 
After graduation, Mr. Supplee assisted 
and instructed in the butter laboratory 
and later in the bacteriological labora- 
tory. During this time he was regis- 
tered for the Ph. D. degree which he 
earned in December, 1918. While in 
the service of Cornell University, Dr. 
Supplee inspected the manufacture and 
packing of butter for the Navy Depart- 
ment at Troy, Pennsylvania, 1913; 
Meridale, 1914; Ferndale, California, 
1915; New Era, Michigan, 1917; and 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, 1918. He leaves 
the teaching profession for commercial 
activities well equipped in both the sci- 
ence and practice of handling dairy 
products. 


713, B. S.—Burr Carleton Copley was 
married to Miss Marion Louise Lowry on 
August 10, 1917. A daughter was 
born on December 12, 1918. Copley 
has been managing the York Brook Farm 
at Canton, Mass., for the past three 
years. During the past year the business 
has been under his supervision, the owner 
being in France. 


H. D. Phillips, ’14, has returned to 
his desk in the department of rural 
economy after having seen a year’s ser- 
vice with the 309th Field Artillery. 

14, B. S.—Eugene Irish has been re- 
ported in recent casualty lists as missing 
in action. 

714, B. S.—F. E. Rogers is Farm Bu- 
reau agent in Wayne County. He at- 
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tended the Farm Bureau Conference 
during Farmers’ Week. 


714, B. S—J. W. Peck is man- 
ager of the Farm Bureau in Ontario 
County. 


714, B. S.—J. R. Teall, who is county 
agent in Onondaga, was present at the 
Farmers’ Week Reunion. 


14, B. S.—S. Bertrand Johnson is 
with the French High Commission, Fif- 
teenth and M Streets, Washington, D. C. 


714, B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Sellman 
Woollen announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Wilson, on October 12, 
1918. Their address is Tracey’s Land- 
ing, Md. 

714, B. S., ’15, A. B.—Captain and 
Mrs. Robert W. Nix, Jr., announce the 
birth of a son, Robert Williamson Nix 
III. Captain Nix is at Camp Kearney 
with the 21st Infantry. 

714, B. S.—H. A. Chadderdon: The 
Countryman is in receipt of the follow- 
ing abstract of a citation received by 
Mr. Chadderdon who was with the Head- 
quarters Intelligence Section, Division 1, 
and is now in the Army of Occupation: 

Headquarters, First Division, 

American Expeditionary Forces, 

December 24, 1918. 
To Private Harold A. Chadderdon: 

I wish to express my deep appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient service which 
you have rendered to this Division and 
to your Country during the past year. 

You have accepted your lot willingly, 
suffered dangers and hardships uncom- 
plainingly, and added your bit to the de- 
feat of the enemy. 

That you may have a happy Christmas 
and that each succeeding one may bring 
you added pleasure and prosperity, is 
my sincere wish. 

Thos. R. Gowenlock, Major, G. S., U. S. 

A., A. C. of S., G-2. 


Mr. Chadderdon’s company was one of 
the first to reach enemy territory. His 
present address is Co. C, First U. S. En- 
gineers, A. E. F. 

714, B. S.—H. L. Hanford has pur- 
chased a dairy and general farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres northeast of 
Ithaca, near Etna. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


If you have any use for a cream separator, it’s only a question of 
time before you buy a De Laval. 


Many buy a De Laval to start with and so avoid a lot of “sepa- 
rator grief.” 


Others buy one, two or three different machines before they 


finally learn by experience that “the best is the cheapest” and get a 
De Laval. 


That’s why, in the older dairy sections where separators have 
been in general use for many years, you'll find most of the machines 
are De Lavals. 

“Claims” don’t mean much to such farmers. They've had lots 
of separator experience. “Performance” means a thousand times 
more to them than claims. 

They've watched the De Laval “perform” for several decades. 
They know that it is reliable and they stick to it, just as does the 

creameryman who is also “separator wise. 


Why not be guided by the experience of 
these men and buy your De Laval “Sooner” in- 
stead of “Later?” 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for 
you right away. See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t 
know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE 
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715, B. S., ’716, M. S.—Erford L. Ban- 
ner is instructing in the department of 
poultry husbandry, studying for his 
Ph.D., and doing research work in incu- 
bation problems. For the past two years 
Mr. Banner has been teaching in the 
Bristol County Agricultural School at 
Segregansett, Masachusetts, where Mrs. 
Banner, ’15, B. S., organized and started 
the first home demonstration work in 
that county. 


715, B. S.—C. E. Young is farming the 
home farm at Theresa, N. Y. 


715, B. S.—-H. M. Stanley, who has re- 
cently been discharged from the army, 
is assisting his brother who is manager 
of the Cloverland Dairy of Rochester. 


715, B. S.—J. H. Bromley, who was 
making soil surveys for the department 
of soil technology, died of influenza last 
December. 


716, B. S.—Solomon Abelow who is 
now with the 305th Field Artillery, A. 
E. F., has received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. 


716, B. S.— Gertrude Button was mar- 
ried on July 138, 1918, to Lieutenant 
Merriam G. Lewis, at Lawrenceville, Va. 


16, B. S—L. M. Armstrong is the 
director of agriculture at Dover, Dela- 
ware. 


716, S. C._—George Hoyt is now farm- 
ing at Wheetsport. 


716, B. S.—Stanley Judd is married 
and is now teaching at Cobleskill. 


716, B. S—wWalter Hanford is now on 
the home dairy farm at Dryden. 


16, B. S—C. W. Gilbert is manager 
of the Greene County Farm Bureau. His 
address is Catskill, N. Y. 


716, B. S—Sergeant Edward E. Lud- 
wig took part in the battles of Chateau 
Thierry, Argonne Forest and Meuse 
River. He was in the Keystone Division 
which was cited for bravery by General 
Pershing. While in France he met Cap- 
tain Clement L. Speiden ’15 and Lieut. 
Gilbert M. Taylor 716. They had not 
met since graduation. He reports that 
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they are both well and that they are all 
anxious to get back now that the war is 
over. Ludwig’s mail address is 701 East 
Diamond St., N. S., Pittsburg, Pa. 


’16—Ensign Leonard F. Hicks, U. S. 
N. R. F., has been recommended for a 
promotion to lieutenant junior grade. 
His address is 140 Nassau St., New York. 


716, B. S.—Captain J. Stanley Bab- 
bitt, of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
is on duty as gas officer with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. His perman- 
ent address is Prospect Park, White 
Plains. 


717, B. S.—Elbert E. Conklin, jr., en- 
listed in the tank corps in September 
and went to France in October. He spent 
a time in England and. was then trans- 
ferred to the main Tank Training Sta- 
tion at Langres, France. His present 
address is Casual Co. A., Tank Corps, 
A. E. F. 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Elizabeth M. Abbuhl (17, 
B. 8.) to Dr. Don A. Boardman on June 
30, 1918. 


’17—Sergeant Abraham Shultz has 
been transferred from Camp Greenleaf, 
Ga., to the laboratory of the U. S. Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 36 at Detroit, Mich. 


717, B. S—L. A. Zimm is teaching in 
the State Forestry School at Athens, 
Georgia. 


717, B. S.—George S. Kephart, who 
returned February 20 from _ service 
abroad, is helping Coach Courtney in the 
crew-room. “Kep” was varsity cox- 
swain in 716. 

717, B. S.—A. D. Fonda has been dis- 
charged from the aviation section of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, and is back at his 
home in Fonda. 


717, B. S—D. A. Johnston has been 
honorably discharged from the service 
and at present is in Hopewell, New 
Jersey. 


717, B. S.—Lieutenant Paul R. Chap- 
pel was in town as a Farmers’ Week 
guest for the first time since he enlisted 
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the Farmers Final 


Judgment Favors Oliver 


One or the important 
qualifications that all Oliver 
bottoms possess and which 
has a great deal to do with 
their high quality of work is 
a scouring ,wvlish 

The illustration of the 
polishing shows the extreme 
care that expert. polishers 
take in putting the finishing 
touches to an Oliver plow 
bottom. 

The image of the inspector 
in the bottom furnishes con- 
clusive evidence of the 
thoroughness of the _ pol- 
isher’s work. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Plowmakers for the World 
South Bend, Indiana 


Branches and stocks at 
convenient points 























































Increased Profit 


is the ultimate aim of the dairyman. 
This increased profit depends on the 
quality and quantity of the milk 
product produced and the cost of 
production. ; 

To insure the highest quality dairy 
products it is essential that every- 
thing in the dairy is in the most san- 
itary and cleanly condition. 


With the aid of 


VWvandolle 


MST Ma Te 


your dairy can easily be kept in this 
most sanitary and healthy condition. 
Its use assures you that your sepa- 
rators, milk cans, churns and other 
milk utensils are thoroughly clean, 
because it removes all sourness, 
odors and objectionable matter that 
is the cause of inferior quality by 
making them sweet, clean and sani- 
tary. 

As an economy this material should 
greatly reduce your cleaning expense. 


Indian in 


In every 
package 


Order through your supply house, 
and demonstrate to your own satis- 
faction. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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in the Cornell Ambulance unit in April, 
1917. He served at the front as an am- 
bulance driver and with the motor trans- 
port corps of the French army and later 
he obtained transfer to the U. S. Air 
Service. After receiving training at 
French and Italian flying fields, he was 
assigned to the 141st Aero Squadron 
under the command of Capt. Hobey 
Baker, and served on the Toul sector as 
a Chasse pilot. 


’18, B. S.—Lieut. R. Glenn Knapp has 
accepted a position with the Animal Hus- 
bandry department of the University. 
Knapp received primary and advanced 
flying at Ellington Field, Texas, and 
went overseas early in the fall of 1918. 


718, B. S.—Miss Dorothy Ashley has 
set up a Landscape Art office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

18, B. S.—H. C. Carr, former varsity 
basketball center, was discharged at 
Camp Hancock where he received his 
commission of second lieutenant. He 
was acting as instructor in Machine Gun- 
nery. 


718, B. S—A. D. Davies is county 
agent for Lewis County. 


18, B. S.—Charles W. Bolgianno is 
now the vice-president of F. W. Bolgi- 
anno and Co. of Washington, D. C. His 
home is at 3560 Thirteenth street. 


719, ex.—Jesse O. Creech, first lieu- 
tenant in the aviation section of the 
U. S. Army in France, has been officially 
credited with six boche ’planes. This 
distinction makes Creech one of the 
American “aces.” 


719, ex.—A. A. Baker, who left Ithaca 
with the Cornell unit of the American 
Field Service in April, 1917, is back at 
his work in the College. After being dis- 
charged from the Field Service in France 
he enrolled in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps and served in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. While stationed at 
Porto Corsini, Italy, he helped in the 
bombing of Pola, the Austrian naval base 
which was later captured by the Allied 
forces. 
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No Doubles and No Misses with the Iron Age 100% Planter 


Plant the Thrift Way 


HE WAR taught us all a great lesson in thrift—thrift not alone 


in money, but in materials, land and labor. And thrift de- 

mands perfect potato planting. To plow, harrow, fertilize, cul- 
tivate, weed, spray and dig over land where there are no potatoes be- 
cause of “skips” is waste that can no longer be tolerated by business 
farmers. 
The Iron Age 100% Potato Planter puts one seed-piece and only one 
in every hill. It saves from $10 to $20 a day in seed alone—this 
saving alone pays the boys’ wages ten times over. Besides, the Iron 
Age Planter makes more No. 1 potatoes— fewer over-size and under- 
size potatoes— because there are no doubles and no misses. It is the 
only planter which gives you the accuracy of the best hand planting 
and the speed of the fastest machine planting. 

Write for interesting booklet—free 


Bateman M’f’g Company Box 30B_ Grenloch, N. J. 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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The 
Ithaca 
Engraving 








Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 











A Complete 
Engraving 
Service 


To Farm 


Bureau Managers: 


Let us help you to liven 
up your publications 
with illustrations. 


Write for our low prices 
on zinc half tones. 


Prompt attention given 
to all out of town orders. 


—=— 
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Feeds with Public Formulas 


(Continued from page 73) 


chaff, dust or other inferior cleanings 
derived from the preparation, cleaning 
or milling of any seed or grain when 
separated from the standard product. 

Humus. 

Peat. 

Sphagnum moss. 

Ivory nut turnings. 

Ground corn stalks. 

Flax plant by-products. 

Sorghum pulp. 

Ground or shredded straw or hay 
(excepting alfalfa meal.) 

Sawdust, cellulose. or dirt. 

Coffee hulls or chaff. 


RULE 2. Each package or container 
of concentrated commercial feeding 
stuff containing one or more of the ma- 
terials enumerated in Rule 1 and offered 
for sale in New York State, shall have 
plainly printed on it or on a label or 
tag attached to it, in addition to and in 
like form with the statement of the list 
of ingredients of such concentrated 
commercial feeding stuff, required by 
Article 7 of the Agricultural Law of the 
State of New York, either the number 
of pounds present per unit of each ma- 
terial named in Rule 1, or the names 
and total number of pounds per unit 
of all such materials, or the names and 
the maximum amount thereof per unit. 

RULE 3. Each package or container 
of a concentrated commercial feeding 
stuff offered for sale in New York State 
and containing one or more of the ma- 
terials enumerated in Rule 1, in which 
the maximum crude fiber content of 
such concentrated commercial feeding 
stuff is 10 per cent or more, or the 
minimum crude protein content of such 
concentrated commercial feeding stuff 
is 9 per cent or less, shall have attached 
to it a vellow tag on which is printed 
in red ink the statement required by 
Rule 2 with type of a size not less than 
ten point, printers’ measure. 

RULE 4. Whenever a concentrated 
commercial feeding stuff containing one 
or more of the materials enumerated in 
Rule 1 is sold in bulk in New York State, 
in place of the label or tag required by 
Rules 2 and 3, there shall be delivered 
to the purchaser at the time of the sale 
a card or paper upon which shall be 
plainly printed or written the required 
information in the same form and man- 
ner as prescribed for the tag or label 
required in Rules 2 and 3. 

RULE 5. Whenever any dealer in 
New York State shall mix or manufac- 
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J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 
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BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


as usual are on deck with 


Latest Spring Suits 
Prices from $20 to $50 


Everything in Shirts, Gloves, Hats, etc. 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 
$5.00 to $12.00 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 






































121 South Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


I. H. C. Complete Line 


8-16- International 4 Cyl. Tractors 
10-20 Titan Kerosene Tractors 
Mowers, Reapers, Binders 
Manure Spreaders, Grain Drills 
Harrows, Corn Harvesters 
Type M Kerosene Engines 
Cream Separators---Feed Grinders 
Full Line of Extras in Stock 
IRA SEARS, Manager 
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ture a concentrated commercial feeding 
stuff to a customer’s order, he shall give 
to the customer at the time of delivery 
of the feeding stuff a printed or written 
statement of all of the materials used, 
and the amount of each. 


RULE 6. Provided that in the en- 
forcement of these rules, the presence 
of any of the materials listed in Rule 1 
in a concentrated commercial feeding 
stuff shall not be considered as within 
the scope and effect of such rules, if it 
is a natural constituent of a pure meal 
used as a component part of such con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuff, or 
if it is not present in greater quantity 
than can be prevented by reasonable 
care in the process of making the vari- 
ous materials used as component parts 
of such concentrated commercial feed- 
ing stuff. 


Provided also that none of the follow- 
ing by-product feeds shall be included 
in the materials listed in Rule 1: 


Hominy feed, gluten feed, wheat 
bran, wheat shorts or middlings, wheat 
mixed feed, rye bran, rye shorts or 
middlings, rice polish, rice bran, buck- 
wheat middlings, buckwheat bran, cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, peanut 
oilmeal, dried beet pulp, distillers’ 
grains, malt sprouts, brewers’ dried 
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grains, yeast or vinegar dried grains. 
The essential points covered by these 
rules and regulations are: 


1—That the maximum amount of a 
feed or feeds of low value enumerated 
in Rule 1, which may occur in any given 
ready-mixed feed, must appear on the 
bag or on the tag accompanying the 
bag. 

2—If the percentage of crude fiber 
is 10% or more, or if the minimum 
crude protein is 9% or less, this infor- 
mation must be printed on a yellow tag 
in red letters and attached to the bag. 

The effect of these rules and regula- 
tions will be to cause manufacturers to 
come more rapidly to the opinion ad- 
vanced by the writer in 1914, and later, 
that it is best to make the formulas 
public. As a direct result of these 
different sorts of agitation, one firm has 
taken the plunge and there has ap- 
peared on the market a new dairy feed 
manufactured by the H-O Company of 
Buffalo known as ‘Read the Tag Dairy 
Feed” with the following formula and 
guarantee: 








this year? 


MORRILL HALL 














More Friends Can Be Reached 


We regretted that because of the war 
it was necessary for some of the col- 
lege magazines to stop publication. 
We could not send messages to the 
students regarding new goods and 
special features of the Co-op. 
you get a copy of the Co-op. booklet 


Cornell Co-op. Society 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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The Genuine Cahoon 


Hand Broadcast Seed Sower 


For Sowing Any Kind of Grain or Grass Seed 





Most Accurate and Durable Sower Made 
For Sixty Years the World’s Standard 
(First Patented in 1857) 


AS malleable iron frame. Has malleable iron handle gear. 
Has two gates, one for grain and one for grass seed. Has 
arms in discharger which act as brace and evenly distribute 

the seed in front of operator and not against his person. Has wire bound 
napper which strengthens and stiffens it to prevent damage. 


LASTS A LIFE TIME 


If your dealer will not supply you, write to 


Goodell Company 


98 Main Street ANTRIM, N. H., U. S. A. 
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Big Crops—Big Profits 


Make every acre you plant 
unlock its fertility, release 
its plant-food by applying 


sOrvAy 


rR 
) LIMESTONE 









Pure grade, superior quality, 
ighest percentage of carbonates. 
inely pulverized—its fertilizing 

value shows in first harvest. Non- 

caustic; safe and easy to spread. 

Use it fcr big crops and profits. 


Get our Lime Booklet Free. } 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


5u: Milton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


awl 








WANTED — Salesman to sell 
dairy barn equipment. Experience 
in selling desirable but not abso- 
lutely essential. Experience in 
dairy farming an asset. Positions 
in other departments of our busi- 
ness open from time to time. When 
applying, state age, married or 
single, references, past experience, 
in first letter. Address James 
Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


—————————————————————————————— 
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Read the Tag Dairy Feed 
330 to 380 lbs. cottonseed meal. 
380 to 430 lbs. corn gluten feed. 
380 to 430 lbs. linseed oilmeal. 
125 to 150 lbs. molasses. 
100 to 200 lbs. corn meal. 
100 to 200 lbs. hominy feed. 
50 to 150 lbs. ground barley. 
50 to 150 lbs. wheat middlings. 
15 lbs. salt. 
225 lbs. oat hulls and oat shorts. 


The guarantee of “Read the Tag 
Dairy Feed”’ is 20” protein, 5% fat and 
not to exceed 9% fiber. This is the 
first time, so far as the writer knows, 
that a company on its own volition has 
sold a feed with a published formula on 
the tag. It seems to mark a new era 
in manufactured feeds. 


Having such a formula before him, 
the farmer has a much better oppor- 
tunity to judge of the value of the feed 
which he is buying and he can compute 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the total digestible matter in such a 
feed in order to make a direct compari- 
son with feeds of similar formulas and 
guarantees. 


In the long run the purchase of feeds 
with public formulas from reputable 
firms will be sounder practice than the 
purchase of feeds where the guarantee 
and names of the ingredients alone are 
given, and it is hoped that our farmers 
will continue to work on this question 
of manufactured feeds and adopt such 
measures as they may see fit to control 
any sharp practices which may creep 
into the industry. 

While this article is written with the 
idea of placing before the reader some 
of the more recent developments along 
feed manufacturing, it does not seem 
best to close without some statement 
regarding the home mixing of feeds. 
Those farmers of marked ability who 
know their animals and study them well 
will without much doubt continue to 
select the ingredients of their rations, 
and buy them separately in order to 
mix them at home and know they are 
of good quality. The writer still feels 
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‘‘Hoover”’ 
Visible Potato Planter 


WITH AUTOMATIC SEED CONTROL 
















All Planter Operations in sight of the driver. 

Always just the right amount of potatoes in the 
picking chamber. 

The Fertilizer is thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

There are also many other advantages embodied 
in the Planter, which is the product of 


THE HOOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVERY, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the Famous Hoover Potato Digger 


Both Hoover Planters and Diggers are handled by the 
John Deere Dealers, and they will appreciate the privilege 
of showing you these efficient machines. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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that it is possible for a manufacturer 
who is somewhat unscrupulous to put 
into the ready-mixed feeds ingredients 
which are somewhat off quality and to 
cover up this shortage by means of other 
ingredients and molasses and things of 
that kind. He can publish the exact 
formulas, guarantees, and ingredients 
and all that, and still the farmer will 
not have as much knowledge regarding 
the mixture as he will have if he selects 
the ingredients separately, notes the 
quality of each of them, blends them 
according to his best knowledge and 
belief. It is notable that this practice 
has become nearly universal with those 
men who have the best knowledge of 
the mixtures required to give maximum 
results in production. 


Further, when it is checked up it is 
usually found that such home-mixed 
feeds are likely to be somewhat more 
economical than the ready-mixed feeds 
purchased in the same market as the 
ingredients. Therefore, every farmer 
before he purchases his ready-mixed 
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feed for any given purpose, should care- 
fully consider whether he may not get 
a mixture as cheap if he will buy the 
separate ingredients and mix his own 
ration at home. 


The Truth About Tractors 


(Continued from page 74) 


one gallon per day. The average cost 
of oil per tractor was $28.55 or $.56 
per day. 

The item for labor included all extra 
work on the tractor in overhauling, mak- 
ing repairs, and storing or hauling fuel. 
The average cost of man labor was 
$9.34. Interest was charged at 5 per 
cent on the average value of the 
tractor. The average charge for interest 
was $39.72. 

The average life of the tractors was 
8.1 years. The depreciation, using this 
life and a junk value of 5 per cent, was 
computed by the compound interest 
law with a decreasing function. The 


GRAINS are in urgent demand for human con- 
Send sumption. It is the patriotic duty of stock raisers, 













Your Corn 


especially dairy farmers, to use mixed feeds—and it has been 
proved that such feeds when correctly made are more profit- 
able. For instance, the fact that International Feeds are 
finely ground insures use of every fat and food particle, while 
forty percent of whole grain feed alone is wasted. It’s far 
more profitable as well as patriotic to sell your grain. 


by -{: Mee 
Your Cows a 
Se Btt Sele lees a | 













This is a ration mixed for you 
at the International Mills—two of 
the biggest feed mills in the world. It’s 
the result of years of research by feed 


specialists. It is delivered to you containing just the right 
percentage of fats, carbohydrates and protein. It is far bet- 


tee than the usual home mixed feed. 
Naturally, ed ces the maximum milk flow. An increase is ° 
dealers do not have International Ready are 
to cond their orders to the 


INTERNATIONAL sucan co. 
" Minnesota 
Dairy Feed, the world-famous 


Also makers of International 


mizing feed for cows. 
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BOGGS NO. 3 DOUBLE-BELT POTATO GRADER 


Light, Simple, Durable in Construction; Easily operated by hand; capacity 100 
to 125 bushels per hour 


If you are shipping your potatoes through a Farm- 
ers’ Co-Operative Association you are financially in- 
terested in the quality for upon the quality depends 
the market value. If you sell your potatoes to a local 
produce dealer, unless they are machine graded at 
the farm,it requires hours of tiresome labor and 
waiting to sort them at the loading station and un- 
necessary handling of the small potatoes. Why not 


own a BOGGS POTATO GRADER and sort your pota- 
toes on the farm as you have the time or during in- 
clement weather? The Boggs Potato Grader No. 3 
gives U.S. size No.1 and No.2? with culls and dirt 
eliminated, at one operation. It reduces hauling to 
a minimum, cleans the dirt from the seconds or feed- 
ing stock, grades them uniformly without bruising 
and gives them the “QUALITY” appearance. 


Write us for Catalogue and Prices 


BOGGS POTATO GRADER CO., Inc. 
Atlanta, N. Y. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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depreciation thus 
$269.10. 

An estimate was secured of the 
farmer of the value of the building or 
position of the building used by the 
tractor. A rental charge of 10 per 
cent was made on the value. The average 
cost per tractor was $4.83. The total 
overhead cost per tractor was $376.20. 
The following table gives a summary of 
the costs and the total cost. 

Table 2. Summary of cost of opera- 
tion per tractor, 54 farms, Pennsylvania, 
1917-18. ~ 


secured averaged 


Average cost 


Item per tractor 


Labor—operating 
Repairs 


Labor for repairs, etc 
Interest 

Depreciation 

Use of buildings 


MIR hoa aboce aoe 622.12 
Cost per day 


Fancy Recleaned 
SEED OATS 


FROM 


‘Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. 
Waverly New York 


Factors Affecting Cost of 
Operation 


The limited number of records has 
not been sufficient to make a detailed 
study of tractor operation. The re- 
sults are thus limited to a few general 
factors. 

Size of farm. The tractor 
least on the largest farms. Small 
farms not having sufficient work at 
home did the most custom work and 
thus reduced the cost. Unless custom 
work is done the farm should consist of 
at least 100 acres of crops. 

Table 3. Relation of size of farm to 
cost of tractor operation, 54 farms, 
Pennsylvania, 1917-18. 


Acres No. Days 
of ae of 


crops 


costs 


Cost 
per 


Days of 
custom 
work work 


farms day 


75 or less__ 13 
76-125 

126-200 ___ 5 
Over 200_-_ 5 


42.9 1%. 
49. 

56.9 

61.3 


~ Amount of work. There was a direct 


These are Selected Stock from 
which false oats, light oats and 
pin oats, have been removed, 
leaving only the best heavy oats. 

If you plant oats to raise oats 
and get the largest returns for 
your work and investment, it 
will pay you to plant only seed 
that will grow and _ produce 
strong plants. False and light 
oats will not grow. Good oats 
with strong germinating quali- 
ties insure larger returns. 


Selected Seed Oats treated for smut should be used. The Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Bureau Agencies strongly recommend planting 
treated oats as it insures increased production with no added expense 
aside from the slight difference in cost. 

These oats are sold either treated for smut by approved government 


method or in their natural state. 


If “treated” it will say so on the tag. 


TIOGA MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Waverly, N. Y. 


Represented in Philadelphia by M. F. Baringer, 503 Bourse Building. 
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Take This Free 
Book With You 


Before you go out on the farm this 
year, to do your level best to help win 
the war by raising more food, get 
this 156-page free book,“Better Farm 
Implements and How to Use Them.” 


Study it before you leave. Take it 
with you when you go. Consult it 
frequently while you are on “the 
second line.” It is crammed full or 
information that will help you every 
day. Making it your text book will 
make you a better farmer. 

Some of the subjects covered are: “How 
to Hitch Plows Correctly,” “How to Adjust 
Plows,” “Things to Remember When 


Planting Corn,” “Proper Method of Corn 
Cultivation” and “Curing Hay.” 


Don’t fail to get a copy of this free book. 
Write today, asking for package CM 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 




































More Beautiful 
More Durable 


The Lansing Tile Block 
Silos are better and more 
beautiful than others. The 
blocks are uniform in color. 
Only a thin line of mortar 
is exposed between them. 
Gives a smooth wall inside 
—better settling of silage— 
less chance for frost. 

Tile has that invincible 
quality that knows no age. 
Wood can decay, rock can 
crack and crumble, steel 
and iron can rust away— 
Tile lasts. 


Lansing Tile Silos are un- 
affected by weatherchang- 
es—have no up-keep ex- 
penses,no hoops to tighten, 
no painting—the low first 
cost is the last. 

The Lansing Block. Note 
fluting in block to pre- 
vent mortar from slipping. 
Blocks set together—tile 
braced against tile. 


e 


Silo 


Write for Catalog. Learn 
about superior Lansing 
construction. Our prices 
are low, let us quote you. 


J.M. PRESTON CO. 
Dept. 400 
Lansing, Mich. 
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relationship between the amount of 
work done and the cost of operation. 
There should be a possibility of at least 
50 days of work for the tractor if one 
expects to equal the average of $12.30 
per day. 

Table 4. Relation of days of work 
to cost of operation, 54 farms, Penn- 
sylvania, 1917-18. 





Days of No. of Cost 
Work farms per day 
30 or less______ 13 $19.97 
Ree eh a 18 12.77 
I ede heat 11 11.87 
Over -7@ ......- 12 


9.85 


Size of Plow. The statement has 
been made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture that the only reliable way 
to measure the capacity of tractors is 
by the number of plows hauled. Of the 
54 farms, 19 pulled 2-bottom plows and 
26 pulled 3-bottom plows. One farm 
did not plow with the tractor and the 
remainder used both 2 and 3 bottoms. 
As the table shows, the 3-bottom plows 
are somewhat more economical. How- 
ever, these tractors were operated more 
days, and this is probably the chief fac- 
tor in determining the cost. | 

Table 5. Relation of size of plow to 
cost of plowing. 











Cost Cost of 

Size No. of tractor Days 
of of tractor plow of 
plow farm peracre peracre work 
2 Bottoms 19 $2.57 $.67 48.2 
3 Bottoms 26 2.04 -70 54.1 
Av. of all 53 2.33 oak 50.6 

Summary. The number of days that 


the tractor was used had more effect 
than any other factor. The overhead 
cost did not vary in the same ratio as 
the amount of work done; hence, the 
cost of overhead per day is less on those 
farms doing the most work. 

The operator seemed to have some 
effect on the cost of operation. The 
cost per day was $12.82 for hired men, 
$12.16 for owner, and $10.75 for 
owners’ sons. The son took better care, 
as a repair bill of about one-half the 
average shows. 
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Do You Know a Successful Farmer Who Does 


Not Read? 


If his business has prospered it is because he has kept abreast of the times 
The man who benefits by reading must read without effort or eye-strain. 
We dont supply the books, but we do furnish glasses that are scientifically 
correct, both for near and far vision. 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 
208 East State St. “WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 


Durable, with — or LO 


Copper Steel base— 
A "Si Siar: LOY | Steel Galvanized ‘7% 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 9 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- hi 
tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing. Spouting. Garages, e Aa : 
and all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone indi- 
cates that Copper Steel is used. Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last longest 
f= in actual service Sold by weizht by leading de ale rs. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing 
Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings” and “Apollo” booklets They are va'uable to all sheet metal users. 


== AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Man who has attended an 


Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
Sets, even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEF 
CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Saves Chicks’ Lives! 


CY) 


Raised on H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Keeps the chicks alive because they 
can digest the cut oatmeal and selected 
STEAM-COOKED grains that it con- 
tains. Remember that the first few 
weeks determine whether your brood 
will pay or not. H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed eliminates the danger of sour 
grain and takes the uncertainty out of 
poultry raising. Just write for sampe 
prices and circular. 


THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Member U. S. Food Administration, 
License No. G12996. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A final test of the tractor’s efficiency 
is measured by the number of horses 
displaced. On the 54 farms that had 
been operated before buying the tractor 
an average of 1.9 horses were disposed 
of. 


Farme rs Week 


(Continued from page 81) 


off the farm, thanks to the Selective 
Service Act. He received an appoint- 
ment, however, to an Officers’ School, 
won his commission and went overseas 
into the thick of the fight. 


During Bob’s absence the author 
makes use of the opportunity to review 
the farmers’ attitude toward the re- 
quests of the government. At first they 
were asked to raise bigger crops, yet 
the farmers were deprived of the means 
and the help to do so. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, the American farmer 
stood loyally by his task and served his 
country as best he could. 

After the signing of the armistice the 
son came safely home and, of course, be- 
came engaged to Mary Barnes, who had 
been the ward of the Stones. This 
dramatic episode brought out some good 
effects. 


The plot of the play, while simple, 
was very appropriate, and for this reason 
made a “hit”? with the audience, who 
did not lose interest for a moment dur- 
ing the five acts. 

The cast was as follows: Mrs. Mar- 
tha Stone, Mary T. Haines; ‘Dick’ 
Stone (age 12), Marie Hilledge; Mary 
Barnes (ward of the Stones), Nellie 
Davenport; John Stone (the farmer), 
Harold B. Fuller; Bob Stone (his son, an 
Ag. student), Jesse T. Van Doren; Liv- 
ingston Manners (an _ agriculturist), 
Ernest V. Sullivan; Jim Greene (mail 
carrier), J. E. Parsons; Mrs. Sarah Man- 
ning (a neighbor), Helen Dates; Mrs. 
Jane Wilcox (a neighbor), Frances 
Mathews; Abram Wilcox (her husband), 
F. S. Howlett; “Joe” Wilcox (their 
son), A. G. Hancock; Farmerettes— 
Gladys, Sarah Merritt; Gwendolyn, 
It When You Write 
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Special and New Apparatus 


For use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


No matter whether you operate a 
small dairy, or one of the largest dis- 
tributors, we can supply the necessary 
apparatus for every need in all stages 
of milk handling. 


Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers. 

Simplex Separators. 

Simplex Combined Churn & Worker. 
Simplex Holding Tank Pasteurizer. 
Simplex Milk Pumps. 


Simplex Internal Tube Heaters & 
Coolers. 


Simplex Continuous Flow Pasteur- 
izers. 
Facile Babcock Testers. 


Write for Special Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. Burrell & Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Simplex Cream 
Separators and other Simplex Special- 
ties, “The Best in the World.” 


FOR 
Cheese Making on the Farm 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 


RENNET TABLETS 
and 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS 
Also Try Our 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


It gives that beautiful golden June 
shade and does not affect, in the least 
degree, the aroma or flavor of the 
butter. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, 
and Lactic Ferment Culture have 
stood the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Box 1212 Little Falis, N. Y. 


Make the Most Profit 


Secure Maximum Yields. 


Use Switt’s Fertilizers 


The “RED STEER” 
on every bag is your 
Guarantee of Quality. 


Play Safe 


You have every- 
thing to Gain 


On all Soils— 
On all Crops 
“It Pays to Use Them” 


Order Now 


You have nothing 
to Lose 


SWIFT & COMPANY, 


Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. 


Tell Advertisers Who [Introduced You 
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A 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 





126 East State Street 


PAL II 


FINE PRESCRIPTION WORK 
——— 








THE HILL DRUG STORE 
C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


Drugs, Medicines. Prescriptions, Toilet 
Articles, Embossed Stationery, Smokers’ 
Supplies, Country Club Brick Ice Cream 


328 College Ave. 


Successor to Daniels & Cook 





——————————— 


PETER SCUSA 
Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called for and 
Delivered 
405 College Ave. Both Phones 
402 Stewart Ave. 
——————————————————————————— 













Student Supply 


tore 
403 College Ave. 


Our picture framing department 
is working full blast 


Bring your pictures in to be 
framed 
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Jennie De Martinis; Phyllis, Lois Zim- 
merman; Marilyn, Gladys Purdy. 

The Cornell Foresters added “pep,” 
as usual, to the evening by their clever 
musical sketch which preceded “The 
Field of Honor.’”’ There were also sev- 
eral selections sung by the quartette 
composed of C. W. Whitney, E. D. But- 
ton, C. H. Meyers, and W. B. Ballard. 

The prize of five dollars for the best 
poster to advertise the play was equally 
divided between Miss Frances E. White, 
720, and Miss Dorothy W. Purdy, ’19, 
whose designs were considered of equal 
merit. There were six posters submitted 
in the competition. 





The annual Eastman Stage was held 
this year on Friday evening, February 
14, as the last event in the Farmers’ 
Week program. The prizes of seventy- 
five and twenty-five dollars were award- 
ed to P. L. Dunn, ’19, and F. H. Bond, 
722. Dunn took as his topic “Big Busi- 
ness” and enlarged upon the need of 
nation-wide organization and “big busi- 
ness” methods for all interested or en- 
gaged in farming. The winner of the 
second prize, F. H. Bond, spoke on “A 
Business View of Agriculture,” in which 
he emphasized the advantages and need 
of advertising and of other business 
methods. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 81) 

In dealing with the stock-feeding 
problems of the farmers as they were 
presented to him thru correspondence, 
he developed the first bulletin on stock 
feeding, and the so-called ‘‘convenience 
tables.” This bulletin is said to have 
had the largest circulation of any issued 
from Cornell; its type is now used in 
almost all states. In this extenson work 
he often presented problems for re- 
search, and notably gave the impetus 
to the important work on the influence 
of legumes on non-legumes, which has 
been so fundamentally considered by 
the Department of Soil Technology of 
the College. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Greatest Labor Saving Tool Ever 
Invented for Garden Work 





Runs easier and does better work 
than any other garden Cultivator 
upon the market. Carries its own 
weight. Set it to stir the soil any 
depth you wish. Works the soil at 
an even depth all down the row. Eas- 
ier to push than a lawn mower. 

Use it 2 weeks, if not satisfied, return it to us 

and we will refund you your money. 


Write today for catalogue and price. Dept. 20 


The Schaible Manufacturing Co. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Use More Pasteurized 


Milk and Cream 
It is Safe and Pure 
Milk, Coffee Cream, Whipped 


Cream, Buttermilk 


Our Ice Cream is made in 
all Flavors 
brick or bulk 


Sherbets and Ices on order 


We solicit your patronage for 
Parties, Banquetsand Family use 


Stop our wagon, or Phone 912 


Sanitary Ice Cream and 


Milk Co., Inc. 





Animals 


Do not thrive upon worthless 
food. Neither can the human. 
Count the calories and decide 
whether you are treating yourself 
“on the square.” Our hobby is 
real food with nutritive values, 
the kind that inspires you to suc- 
ceed, and bonds itself to support 
you in your effort. 


Try a Week’s Menus at 


_ Gate Lodge 
116 Lodgeway, Ithaca 
Mabel L. Griswold 


Three square meals each day. Steaks, 
Chops and Oysters—Service a la Carte 


Lunches put up on order 


——————————————SSSSSaa—— 
Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


The 
Company 
of Service 


Resources over $3,000,000 
Every Banking Facility 


Ithaca 
ww Trust 
| Company 















































































































































































































































The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 





Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial 
Work 


We Print The Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 





————— 


The Fecundity of Dairy Cattle 


What do you know on this subject? There is no 
factor of greater importance to the breeder. 

Send for this booklet, which is a very comprehen- 
sive exposition of the subject, ‘comprising data upon 
the subject gathered from the records of the dairy 
cattle breed associations. The relatively prolificacy 
of each breed is clearly outlined. 

Prof. E. Davenport, in his “Principles of Breed- 
ing,’ states that ‘“‘However worthy and valuable in- 
trinsically the strain may be, it is useless unless the 
breeder can produce it with certainty and in any de- 
sired numbers,” 


Send a postal for a free copy. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y. 
Holstein Bldg. Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Hints on Choosing Textiles 


(Continued from page 82) 
used in large quantities to adulterate 
wool. 

Tests for Adulteration. The ends of 
broken wool fibers will appear kinky, 
wiry, and uneven when compared with 
the even, tufted ends of cotton fibers. 
Wool fibers pull apart when broken, 
while cotton fibers snap. 

If a match is touched to these fibers, 
a slow burning of wool and a crisp ball 
of ash result, with the characteristic 
odor of burning hair. This should be 
compared with the brisk crackling of 
cotton, from which practically no ash 
results. 

Animal fibers dissolve readily in a 
weak, hot solution of caustic potash, or 
potash lye. If a sample boiled in this 
solution is completely dissolved, it is 
wool. If it is part cotton, the wool 
fibers will disappear and the cotton 
fibers will remain. 

Silk Adulterations. Silk fiber has the 
quality of absorbing metallic salts and 
dyes without appreciably changing the 
external quality of the material. This 
interferes with the durability of the 
silk, and as a result the silk splits or 
falls apart before it has stood even a 
reasonable test of wear. The durability 
of present-day silk falls far short of 
that of our grandmothers. When rightly 
treated, the silk fiber is very durable. 

Cotton threads are interwoven with 
silk, especially in sateens, velvets, and 
brocades, in which they may be entirely 
hidden. 

Mercerized cotton is often used in silk 
manufacture, and its glossy appearance 
may easily be mistaken for the fiber that 
it imitates. 

Tests for Adulteration. When burned, 
a sample of silk will give forth the odor 
of burning feathers that is distinctive 
of the animal fibers. 

If silk is heavily weighted, the mineral 
ash will retain the full size and shape 
of the original sample but will fall apart 
at the touch. 

(Abstract from Reading Course Bulle- 
tin, Vol. II, No. 45.) 
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UP-TO-DATE FERTILIZERS FOR 
UP-TO-DATE FARMERS 


Are you a business farmer? Do you buy simply “Farmers’ Delight” or do you 
purchase units of plant food? Now that the war is ended we can offer for the first 
time in quantity, two high-grade fertilizers: 


AMMO-PHOS 


10.7% Nitrogen (13% Ammonia) 25% available Phos. Acid 


Think of a “13-47” sixty units of plant food in one ton! This phosphate of 
ammonia is a nearly pure chemical with its nitrogen in the form of ammonia and 
its phosphoric acid mostly soluble in water. Ammo-Phos is endorsed by experi- 
mental stations and agricultural scientists everywhere. It is especially suited for 
use alone for pushing peas and beans and for grains, or in conjunction with manure 
or tankage for general crops. 


AMMO-PHOS AND TANKAGE MIXTURE 


10% Nitrogen, (12% Ammonia), 25% available Phos. Acid 


Approximately one-half of the nitrogen is mineral and one-half organic, phos- 
phoric acid mostly water soluble. 

These fertilizers leave no objectionable salines in the soil, are non-caustic, clean, 
fine-ground, dry, and are packed in 100-lb. bags. Prices extremely low, analysis 
considered. Potash furnished if desired. 

We are also offering a full line of all fertilizer materials. Write us for prices 
and formula suggestions for 1919. 


A. W. HIGGINS SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS 


Purpees eeds 


SSS 


———— 
appears syoode (Grew 'B 
2 ee | Burpee’s Annual 


is acomplete guide for the Flower and 
Vegetable garden. It contains an en- 
tire chapter on Edible Seeds, Root 
Crops and Greens and Salads, and last 
—but most delicious of all— Vegetable 
Fruits. Burpee’s Annual is con- 
sidered the Leading American Seed 
Catalog. It will be mailed to you free 
upon request. Write for your copy 
today, a post card will do. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


SEED GROWERS 
BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1919 
The Leading American Seed Catalog PHILADELPHIA 
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Top Dress with Nitrate of Soda 


Feed the Crop; 
not the Bacteria 


Every form of Nitrogen fertilizer, 
except Nitrate of Soda, must be 
broken down by bacteria and 
changed into Nitrate before it can 
become available for crops. Such 
bacterial action always results in 
costly Nitrogen losses. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is already nitrated! It does not 
have to undergo changes—but is 
immediately and wholly available. 
That’s why Nitrate is the quickest, 
surest, most economical source of 
Nitrogen. 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


-—WOOLF’S HYPOZONE— 


“THE ORIGINAL HYPOCHLORITE” 


Disinfectant Deodorant 
Dairy Sterilizer 
Antiseptic Germicide 
It is a clean, colorless, odorless 
liquid which mixes readily with 
water and at small cost will keep 
your stock in healthy condition at 

all times. 

Veterinarians say ‘Dairy Hypo- 
zone”’ is the best antiseptic, power- 
ful and reasonable in price. 

Our booklets ‘“‘The Ounce of Pre- 
vention,” “Healthy Poultry,” “A 
Sanitary Farm,” “Sterile Bottles,” 
“Cleaner Milk,” ‘Better Butter,” 
and “Finer Cheese” are waiting 
for you. 

Single Gal., $2.40; Five Gal. Car- 
boys, $9.50. Shall we send you 
some on our liberal 30-day offer. 


From your supply dealer or 


The Woolf Laboratories 


Inc. 


230 Greenwich Street New York 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 104) 

Lieutenant E. W. Lindstrom has just 
returned from France where he was 
serving in the American Air Forces. 
Before entering the army, he was an 
instructor in plant breeding and had 
charge of the bean investigations at 
Perry. 


Professor C. H. Meyers recently at- 
tended two meetings of the Ontario 
County Farm Bureau Association, where 
he discussed with the members the possi- 
bilities of improving cabbage seed pro- 
duction. The Ontario County farmers 
specialize in the production of cabbage 
seed. 


Mr. Phillips of the rural economy de- 
partment is now working on a bulletin 
on “The History of the Cooperative 
Selling Efforts in the Chautauqua Grape 
District.” It will soon be available for 
publication. 


Professor Hosmer of the forestry de- 
partment attended the meeting of the 
New England Forestry Congress held in 
Boston on February 24 and 25. He led 
the discussion on ‘‘State Forestry of the 
United States.” 


The department of rural economy has 
removed from its old offices in the home 
economics building to larger quarters 
in the forestry building. The depart- 
ment has recently acquired by gift and 
collection many new volumes of great 
value to its library of original sources. 

It now has the finest set of sources 
on the prices of the great staples in this 
country. 





Delivered prices quoted on 
request 


THE E. BIGELOW CO. 
New London, Ohio 
——————————————————————————————————— 
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A new department, that of rural or- 
ganization, has been created with Pro- 


fessor Dwight Sanderson as head and 
with offices located on the third floor of 
the animal husbandry building. The 
present time is especially favorable for 
the establishment of a new agency of 
this sort because war activities have 
aroused community spirit and a new 
sense of ‘the possibility of better social 
organization. All leaders of rural af- 
fairs are realizing the need of a more 
adequate knowledge of human nature 
and a scientific approach to the social 
organization of country life, and of 
closer correlation of effort among or- 
ganizations engaged in rural work. 


Professor Sanderson intends to re- 
strict the present activity of the depart- 
ment to courses of instruction and to 
the investigation of possibilities for 
service out side of the college. Professor 
Sanderson will make a complete and 
specific statement of his plans for this 
department in an early issue of the 
Countryman. 
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The farm management department is 
conducting two surveys thru the month 
of March. They are under the direction 
of Assistant Professor G. P. Scoville and 
are a study of comparative labor in- 
comes. One covers the five northern 
towns of Livingston County, and is for 
the purpose of comparison with a simi- 
lar survey taken ten years ago. The 
other includes the fruit region of 
Niagara County and is the sixth of a 
series of yearly studies of this territory. 


The College of Agriculture has the 
lead so far in inter-college basketball, 
having beaten four of the five other 
teams in the league. The results of the 
contests to date are as follows: 

Jan. 29—-Ag. 18; M. E. 13. 

Feb. 5—Ag. 34; Law 8. 

Feb. 13—Ag. 29; Arts 16. 

Feb. 17—Ag. (won by default from 
Vet.) 

The first section of the schedule was 
completed February 27, but the full 
schedule of games will carry into the 
latter part of March. 





P OULTRY APPLIANCES 


FROM APPROVED PLANS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


Cornell Gasoline Brooder Heater 
Improved New York ‘Trap Nest 


Feed Supply Cases, Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Feed Hoppers, Grit and Shell Hoppers, Cornell 
Wind Bafflers, Leg Bands, Killing Knives, etc. 


We invite your mail orders which will be given prompt attention 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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You remember last winter when 

the snow was deep and the railroads 

were blocked, what difficulty many farm- 

ers and dairymen had in securing feed for 

their stock. Avoid a repetition of a similar condition 

this year by urging your customers #o order their feed supply now. 


In our big advertising campaign in the farm and dairy papers we are urg- 
ing feeders and breeders to place their orders with dealers early. We are also explaining to them 
the advisability of ordering the kind of feed that will best meet the requirements of their farm stock. 


Help Yourselfi—Help Your Trade 


by making your store thé headquarters for SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION— 
the feeds that, because of their merits, have become the choice of the majority of farmers and dairymen. 
SCHUMACHER FEED—the “old reliable’—has been the BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION stands at the head of high protein 
standby of feeders for years. Make it YOUR leader. It is mixtures. With SCHUMACHER it makes the winning com- 
the best-known and largest-selling feed in the world. Your bination for both feeders and dealers. Dairymen can saye 
customers will find it not only the best feed for dairy cows the labor of home mixing by feeding SCHUMACHER and 
(when fed with protein feeds), but also ideal for hogs, horses BIG “Q” in combination and have a more uniform ration— 
and all farm animals. one that assures them maximum milk production. 
Your customers want SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. If you are not hand- 

ling them you are losing the biggest and best part 

of the feed trade. Write for our attractive propo- 

sition to dealers. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Address: Chicago, U. S. A. 


BIG'Q’ DAIRY RATION. & 
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